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Mr. James G. McDonald is returning to the air on No- 
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over WEAF and an NBC network. 
five weeks are: 
Nov. 26—Non-partisanship in Foreign Affairs 
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Dec. 10—Disarmament or Re-armament? 
Dec. 17—The League and Manchoukuo 
Dec. 31—The Year in International Affairs 
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JAPAN DEFIES GENEVA 





APAN’S reply to the Lytton Report, made 

public on November 21 when the League 
Council renewed its deliberations on the Man- 
churian conflict, constitutes an uncompromising 
defense of Japanese activities in Manchuria. The 
outstanding findings of the Lytton Report are 
either denied in toto or else brushed completely 
aside. To the conclusion reached by the Lytton 
commissioners that Japan’s military activities 
“cannot be regarded as measures of legitimate 
self-defense,” the Japanese statement replies that 
it “is entirely impossible to accept this gratuitous 
opinion.” Japan’s military operations, the state- 
ment declares, “had no relation to anything but 
self-defense, and the Japanese Government cannot 
allow either their necessity or their appropriate- 
ness to be the subject of discussion.” Contradict- 
ing the Lytton Commission’s finding that the new 
Manchurian state was not called into existence by 
“a genuine and spontaneous independence move- 
ment,” Japan repeats “confidently that the move- 
ment was a genuine, spontaneous, popular and 
natural one.” The Japanese statement further 
argues that the instructions of the Tokyo govern- 
ment forbade participation by Japanese subjects 
in the attempts to establish a new political au- 
thority in Manchuria, and declares that “in con- 
formity with these instructions the Japanese, 
civil as well as military, uniformly abstained from 
interference.” Here again the statement directly 
contradicts the Lytton Report’s conclusion that 
the new state could not have been formed without 
“the activities of Japanese officials, both civil and 
military.” 

The suggestions looking toward a solution of 
the controversy offered in Chapter X of the Lyt- 
ton Report are brushed aside by the Japanese 
statement as merely “an illustration of one way 
in which the general principles advanced in Chap- 
ter IX might be applied,” and as materially 


diminished in importance by Japan’s recogni- 
tion of Manchoukuo. In any case, these sugges- 
tions are held to be “too refined and intricate, and 
not adapted to the realities of the Far East,” 
since they would result in a “disguised interna- 
tional control of Manchuria” which Japan could 
not accept; since the maintenance of peace and 
order in Manchuria by an international gendar- 
merie is not “practical”; and since the prime 
requisite for the success of the recommendations 
—a strong and stable central government in 
China—is lacking. 


The opening address of M. Matsuoka, Japanese 
delegate, before the League Council on November 
21 was even more intransigeant than the Japanese 
written defense. Citing the American, British 
and French interpretations of the Kellogg Pact 
to prove that Japan was not guilty of treaty vio- 
lation in Manchuria, M. Matsuoka declared that 
his country could not consider any substitute for 
the present Manchurian government. Mere con- 
sideration of a solution other than the main- 
tenance of Manchoukuo, he stated, “might pos- 
sibly lay the whole Far Eastern question open to 
serious disorders.” In support of Japan’s plea 
of self-defense, he referred to the precedent set 
by American expeditions into Mexico in 1916 and 
1917, when the Mexican government was unable 
to protect United States interests. M. Matsuoka 
also quoted the reservation attached by the United 
States Senate to its ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact, recognizing that the right of self-protection 
may be extended beyond a country’s borders. 


The uncompromising nature of these statements 
of Japan’s case, both in phraseology and in sub- 
stance, reveals the undiminished control exerted 
by the military over Japanese foreign policy. It 
does not bear out the contention, often repeated 
in the past and now again reported from Tokyo, 
that with patience from Geneva the Japanese 














“liberals” and the anti-militarist elements in 
Japan will eventually unseat the military. The 
unyielding Japanese stand accentuates the dilem- 
ma in which the League now finds itself. Failure 
to support the Lytton Report, which is thus 
sweepingly rejected by Japan, will increase the 
loss of prestige already suffered by the League 
through its hesitancy to deal boldly with the prob- 
lem presented by Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia. This renewed evidence of the tenacity 
with which Japan intends to stand by its position 
should convince the United States of the need to 
cooperate vigorously with the League in the com- 
ing weeks. The Lytton Report has greatly re- 
enforced the basic contentions upheld by the 
American government with respect to Japan’s 
actions in Manchuria. The time for concerted 
international action on the basis of the Lytton 
Report has now arrived. Should the United 
States fail to take advantage of this opportunity, 
it will be confronted with the unenviable alterna- 
tives of acquiescence in the puppet Manchoukuo 
régime or of renewed single-handed protests in- 
volving the danger of war with Japan. 


T. A. BISSON 


Great Britain Proposes Equality for Germany 


On November 17, three days after the publica- 
tion of the French disarmament plan,* Great Brit- 
ain submitted a series of new proposals to the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Conference. The 
British proposals, unlike those of France, formal- 
ly recognized the principle of equality which Ger- 
many had insisted on as a condition of its coopera- 
tion in the future work of the Conference. 


In naval armaments, Great Britain proposed a 
reduction in the size of battleships and cruisers 
for all powers, and declared that Germany should 
be permitted to build ships of a type similar to 
that on which the great naval powers formally 
agree, provided that the total German tonnage is 
not increased in any category beyond the Ver- 
sailles treaty limitation. With respect to land 
armaments, Great Britain suggested the abolition 
of large tanks and heavy artillery for all powers, 
and proposed that Germany’s right to possess 
these weapons be recognized, but that their 
number, in practice, be limited by agree- 
ment. Finally, in air armaments, Great Britain 
proposed, first, immediate reduction of the air 
forces of the leading powers to the level of those 
of the United Kingdom; second, a one-third re- 
duction of all air forces, including those of Great 


*Cf. “The Herriot Disarmament Plan,” 


Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, November 4, 1932. 
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Britain; and third, a limitation of the size of | 
military aircraft. Pending examination of these | 
proposals, Germany should refrain from making 
any claim to possess military and naval aircraft. 

In formally recognizing the principle of equal- 
ity, the British proposals offer a basis for secur- 
ing German cooperation in the work of the 
Disarmament Conference. As a program for 
further reduction of the armaments of the great 
powers, however, the British plan offers few tan- 


gible suggestions. WILLIAM T. STONE 
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HENRY JOHN DOERMANN 
1890—1932 


The Foreign Policy Association has sustained a | 
great loss in the sudden death of Dr. Doermann, 
the Chairman of our Toledo Branch. As head of 
the University of the City of Toledo, Dr. Doer- 
mann was the leading spirit in the group of men 
and women, many of them on the University fac- 
ulty, who were instrumental in forming a branch | 
of the F. P. A. in Toledo. His keen mind and vig- | 
orous personality, together with his knowledge of 
international affairs, made him a rare leader. His” 
loss at the age of forty-two is indeed a tragedy. 
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Young Europe, by Valentine Thomson. New York, Double- 
day, Doran, 1932. $2.50 


Mile. Thomson sees a new Europe guided by states- 
men with ideals of international cooperation. 


Greater America, by Wallace Thompson. New York, Dut- : 
ton, 1932. $3.00 


Revives the thesis of the economic unity of the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere, with emphasis on the oppor-f 
tunities for American manufactures arising out of such 
unity. No new light is thrown on the causes of Latin Amer-f 
ica’s economic collapse. 


The Coming of South America, by Henry Kittredge Nor-| 
ton. New York, Day, 1932. $3.50 


Summarizes the political revolutions of 1930-1931, em- 
phasizing the differences between the South American re-* 
publics on the one hand, and their common interests with 
the United States on the other. 


L’Autriche, by B. Mirkine-Guetzkevich and André Tibal.; 
Paris, Delagrave, 1932. 9 francs 
A good summary of Austria’s political and economic de- 
velopment since the war, accompanied by the texts of the 
principal documents. 


Porto Rico: A Broken Pledge, by Bailey W. and Justine} 
W. Diffie. New York, Vanguard, 1931. $2.00 ‘ 
A critical appraisal of American rule to which the eco-} 

nomic maladjustment of the island is attributed. The book 

is considered by many Porto Ricans as the best statement) 
of the case for independence. 


Latin American Problems, by Thomas F. Lee. New York, | 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam, 1932. $2.50 
An attempt to present Latin America’s social or 
in a sympathetic light. Contains sound observations on} 
the problems of foreign trade. ; 
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